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A  Series  of 

Impersonations  for  Dramatization 

Ma  Eleanor  San  Tay,  Karen 

Dr.  Ma  Sein  Shin,  Karen 

Dr.  Ma  Ah  Ma,  Burmese 

Miss  Lilian  G.  Lu+ter,  Anglo-Burman 

Labya  Lu,  Kachin 


Directions  to  Leader: 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  present  in  as  vivid  a  way  as  possible 
the  lives  and  works  of  five  outstanding  Christian  national  women  of  Burma. 
In  addition  to  the  leader,  four  women  will  be  needed,  as  one,  in  relating  the 
story  of  her  cousin,  also  tells  of  her  own  life.  The  two  doctors  could  wear 
white  coats  or  gowns  if  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  enough  Burmese  costumes 
for  all.  The  talks  should  be  given  informally — not  read. 

The  last  pages  of  this  leaflet  contain  supplementary  information  for  your 
use.  An  outline  of  a  typical  woman’s  meeting  in  Burma  is  given,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  setting  for  such  a  meeting.  Perhaps  your  society  may  wish  to 
follow  this  plan  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  even  to  serving  the  same  kind  of 
refreshments  (see  recipes,  p.  13).  If  not,  the  leader  might  give  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  above,  to  set  the  atmosphere  before  proceeding  with  the  program. 


Leader:  Burma,  our  oldest  mission  field,  has  held  our  special  interest 
during  the  past  year.  What  now  are  the  results  of  our  more  than 
a  hundred  years  of  missionary  work  there,  during  which  we  established 
and  developed  some  of  the  finest  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  that 
Northern  Baptists  have  anywhere  in  the  world?  The  events  of  recent 
months  have  made  us  consider  our  missionary  work  in  a  new  light; 
values  have  rearranged  themselves,  somehow,  and  instead  of  considering 
our  results  in  terms  of  buildings  and  classes  and  organizations,  we  have 
come  to  realize  that  lives  are  first  in  importance.  It  is  through  the  lives 
of  individual  Christians  in  Burma  that  the  Christian  church  will  live. 
Today  we  are  going  to  hear  about  five  outstanding  women  of  Burma,  who  . 
are  products  of  our  missionary  work. 

Ma  Eleanor  San  Tay’s  story  will  be  told  by  her  cousin,  Dr.  Ma  Sein 
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Shin  (mah  sane  shin) ,  who,  in  the  telling,  will  reveal  to  us  her  own  life 
story,  as  well.  (Dr.  Ma  Sein  Shin  comes  forward.  She  is  tall,  and  of  a 
large  frame,  but  not  fat;  she  carries  herself  with  dignity.  Ma  Eleanor, 
about  whom  she  will  speak,  is  also  tall,  but  more  slender;  very  graceful 
and  dignified.  Both  wear  their  hair  on  top  of  the  head,  and  the  usual 
costume  of  Burmese  women.  Dr.  Ma  Sein  Shin  may  appear,  if  desired, 
with  the  long,  white  coat  of  a  doctor,  and  a  stethoscope,  as  she  always 
does  when  on  hospital  duty.  She  has  been  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  large 
Civil  Hospital  in  Maymyo  (mayme-o) ,  Burma,  and  also  at  Dufferin  Hos¬ 
pital,  Rangoon.  At  Maymyo  she  had  an  attractive,  little  one-story  bunga¬ 
low  of  about  five  rooms,  with  a  garden  where  she  indulged  her  greatest 
hobby — raising  beautiful  flowers.  In  a  very  short  while  she  had  made  a 
reputation  for  herself  and  was  busy  with  both  hospital  work  and  private 
patients  day  and  night.  Even  European  women  were  coming  long  dis¬ 
tances  in  order  to  be  under  her  care.  Ma  Eleanor  has  for  several  years 
been  Assistant  Lecturer  in  English  in  Judson  College,  Rangoon.) 

Dr.  Ma  Sein  Shin:  Ma  Eleanor’s  parents  died  when  she  was  quite 
young  and  so  she  and  her  three  younger  brothers  grew  up  thinking  of 
my  parents,  their  aunt  and  uncle,  as  their  second  parents,  and  my  home 
as  theirs  also;  she  has  always  seemed  as  close  to  me  as  my  own  sister. 
We  are  Pwo  Karens  (po  ka-rens') ,  and  my  father,  U  San  Tay  ( oo-sahn - 
tay) ,  is  probably  the  senior- Baptist  pastor  in  the  whole  of  the  large 
Bassein  ( basseen )  District.  Before  his  retirement  because  of  age  and 
ill-health,  Father  built  up  a  large  and  active  church  and  school  in  our 
village  and  also  took  a  keen  interest  in  having  the  people  learn  improved 
farming  methods  and  something  of  the  rules  of  health. 

We  went  first  to  the  Baptist  Mission  Pwo  Karen  School  in  Bassein, 
which  was  then  under  our 
missionary,  Dr.  Leonard  W. 

Cronkhite,  beloved  by  all  the 
Pwo  Karens.  When  we  were 
ready  for  high  school  we  had 
to  enter  the  Sgaw  Karen  High 
School,  for  our  own  had  no 
higher  department  at  that 
time.  We,  of  course  spoke  Pwo 
Karen  at  home ;  then  we 
learned  Burmese  at  school, 
and  Ma  Eleanor  speaks  it  so 
well  that  Burman  people  often 
comment  on  it — a  compliment 
not  often  given  us  Karens. 

We  also  began  early  to  study 
English,  and  when  we  entered 
the  Sgaw  Karen  High  School, 
we  had  to  learn  enough  of 
that  new  language  to  speak  it 
and  to  do  our  Bible  class  work 
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in  it.  So  we  Pwos  really  had  to  become 
familiar  with  four  languages  long  be¬ 
fore  we  finished  high  school. 

Since  Ma  Eleanor  is.  a  few  years 
older  than  I,  she  was  ahead  of  me  in 
school,  and  so  she  left  me  behind  and 
went  to  our  American  Baptist  Mission 
Girls’  School  in  Kemmendine,  near  Ran¬ 
goon,  for  normal  training.  She  was  the 
oldest  of  four  children  and  felt  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  education  of  her  three 
younger  brothers.  After  she  had  her 
teacher’s  certificate,  she  began  to  teach 
in  our  Baptist  schools  and  in  this  way 
put  her  brother  Lambert  through  Judson 
College  (he  is  now  a  Government  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools).  The  next  boy  was 
established  in  business,  while  the  baby 
was  still  in  lower  school.  Later,  she 
saw  that  he,  too,  had  full  university 
training. 

She  not  only  had  a  heavy  financial 
burden  during  those  years,  but  she  had 
proven  so  valuable  a  teacher  that  she  had  been  made  Headmistress  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission  Girls’  School  in  Myaungmya  ( mee-aun-mee-a ) , 
a  few  hours  by  river  launch  from  Bassein.  Very  few  Karen  women  could 
succeed  as  head  of  a  Burmese  school,  for  the  Burmans  tend  to  look  down 
upon  us  Karens  as  inferior,  since  we  have  not  been  a  civilized  race  so 
long  as  they;  but  that  school  throve  under  Ma  Eleanor  and  the  influential 
people  of  the  town  looked  up  to  her.  She  is  always  gentle,  quiet,  tactful, 
but  has  much  strength  beneath.  It  was  during  those  years  (about  1921) 
that  the  first  student  strike  swept  over  Burma,  and  even  kindergarten 
children  were  urged  by  the  agitators  to  leave  school  to  show  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  new  university  bill  before  the  legislators.  Karen  schools 
were  not  much  affected,  but  the  Burman  ones  were.  Ma  Eleanor  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  meeting  of  the  town  elders  consider  the  bill,  and  she  herself 
explained  it,  point  by  point,  to  those  Burman  Buddhists  who  usually 
look  down  on  women.  They  decided  they  saw  nothing  objectionable  in 
it  and  that  their  children  would  not  strike,  and  I  believe  the  Myaungmya 
Girls’  School  was  the  only  Burman  school  in  the  country  which  was  not 
at  all  affected  by  the  whole  upheaval. 

By  that  time  I  had  finished  high  school  and  entered  Judson  College, 
being  one  of  the  first  girls  from  outside  Rangoon  to  enroll.  In  1919  we 
were  given  a  hostel  for  girls  and  felt  that  opportunities  for  women  stu¬ 
dents  had  greatly  increased.  I  loved  college  life — the  class. work,  the 
friendship  with  girls  from  different  races  and  towns,  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  large  city  like  Rangoon.  And  I  was  dreaming  of  becoming 
a  doctor. 

But  all  the  time  I  felt  unhappy  because  Ma  Eleanor  was  not  hav¬ 
ing  these  privileges.  I  was  sure  she  deserved  them  far  more  than  I. 
I  often  talked  to  Miss  Helen  K.  Hunt,  our  Dean  of  Women,  about  “My 
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Contrast/'  as  I  called  Ma  Eleanor,  telling  how  she  was  beautiful  of 
feature,  graceful,  tactful,  a  perfect  lady,  and  infinitely  superior  in  every 
way  to  the  clumsy,  awkward,  homely  tomboy  I  was.  One  brother  had 
graduated  by  then,  and  I  felt  Ma  Eleanor  should  give  herself  a  chance 
now.  To  my  intense  delight  it  ended  in  Ma  Eleanor’s  coming  to  Judson 
and  securing  her  Bachelor  Degree  with  an  excellent  record,  as  I  had  been 
sure  she  would  do  if  she  had  the  chance.  We  were  not  in  college  together, 
for  when  she  entered  Judson  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission  Society 
generously  sent  me  to  the  Women’s  Christian  College  in  Madras  for  pre¬ 
medical  work.  After  two  years  there  a  good  medical  college  was  opened 
in  Rangoon,  so  I  returned  for  my  medical  course  in  my  own  country  and 
finally  won  my  M.B.,  B.S.,  equivalent  to  an  M.D.  degree  in  America;  and 
so  it  turned  out  that  I  was  studying  again  in  Rangoon  before  Ma  Eleanor 
graduated. 

She  proved  so  thorough  a  student,  and  her  experience  as  a  teacher 
had  given  her  such  poise,  that  immediately  after  her  graduation  she 
became  a  member  of  the  college  teaching  staff  as  a  tutor  in  English.  She 
has  gone  steadily  and  quietly  ahead  until  now  she  is  Assistant  Lecturer 
in  English.  In  the  hostel  life  she  has  proved  invaluable  as  an  advisor  and 
friend  to  both  students  and  missionary  teachers.  No  one  has  any  idea  how 
many  girls  she  has  helped  wjj;h  their  college  expenses.  She  has  been  Staff 
Advisor  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement,  and  has  also  served  on  the 
Church  Council  of  the  Judson  College  Church. 

Ma  Eleanor’s  influence  has  extended  beyond  Judson  College.  For 
years  she  has  been  a  Board  Member  of  the  Rangoon  Y.W.C.A.,  and  has 
served  on  committees  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  in  Burma,  and 
the  Board  of  the  Rangoon  Vigilance  Society;  and  her  own  people  have 
given  her  their  highest  honor  in  electing  her  president  of  the  Karen 
Women’s  Society  for  all  Burma. 

She  longs  to  see  new  places  and  has  a  love  of  adventure,  which  quite 
surprises  those  who  do  not  know  her  well,  for  it  is  most  unusual  in  a 
woman  of  Burma.  Twice  she  has  visited  India  and  more  than  once  has 
been  through  Malaya,  at  one  time  going  on  to  Bangkok  and  to  famous 
Angkor  in  Indo-China.  She  felt  her  own  country  was  just  as  well  worth 
seeing,  and  during  many  summer  holidays  has  taken  long  hiking  trips 
into  parts  which  very  few  from  Lower  Burma  ever  see.  In  this  way  she 
has  visited  inaccessible  hill  villages  even  as  far  as  the  Lahu  country 
beyond  Kengtung.  In  all  these  places  she  has  found  Karen  missionaries 
of  our  own  Karen  missionary  societies  and  she  has  been  able  to  give  them 
great  encouragement,  as  well  as  to  bring  back  firsthand  reports  of  their 
difficulties  and  their  achievements  to  the  groups  in  Lower  Burma  who 
support  them. 

Two  years  ago  Ma  Eleanor  decided  to  travel  to  America  with  a 
young  woman  teacher  who  had  been  at  Judson,  and  to  spend  some 
months  seeing  and  learning  all  she  could.  Before  the  war  brought  havoc 
to  Europe,  they  saw  many  of  the  places  and  objects  which  have  for  cen¬ 
turies  delighted  visitors  to  that  continent.  Everywhere  she  observed  and 
remembered,  linking  things  up  with  her  wide  reading.  And  then  in 
America  she  had  the  happiest  year  of  her  life,  studying  in  the  Colgate- 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  seeing  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  everywhere  finding  Baptist  people  so  friendly  that  she  could 
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only  marvel.  This  year  greatly  enriched  her  life,  and  she  constantly 
speaks  of  the  friends  whom  she  learned  to  love  there.  I  hope  I  may 
someday  have  something  similar  when  this  dreadful  war  ends. 

So  we  two  “sisters”  still  form  a  firm  partnership  in  affection  and 
understanding,  and  I  still  feel  we  are  “The  Contrast.”  I  always  want 
her  with  me  when  she  has  a  holiday,  and  we  like  it  best  when  Mother 
Daw  Hnin  La  ( daiv-nin-lah )  can  come,  too,  for  all  three  of  us  are 
enthusiastic  gardeners  in  our  leisure  time.  Another  family  hobby  is 
medical  care  for  village  women.  Since  Mother  and  Father  have  lived  all 
their  married  life  in  the  one  village,  the  people  for  miles  around,  no 
matter  how  ignorant  or  superstitious,  have  learned  to  love  and  trust 
them.  Father  is  now  kept  to  his  room  and  much  of  the  time  to  his  bed, 
but  Mother  is  as  active  as  ever  and  recently  has  had  built  a  very  simple, 
humble  maternity  shelter  right  alongside  her  house.  Here  the  village 
women,  who  would  be  afraid  to  go  to  the  distant  town  hospitals,  will 
come;  many  mothers  and  babies  have  already  had  care  here.  And  Ma 
Eleanor  and  I  make  this  our  hobby,  too,  helping  whenever  we  can  get 
home  for  a  visit,  and  sending  all  sorts  of  supplies  to  keep  the  work  going. 

No  one  can  tell  what  this  war  will  bring  to  us  all,  but  I  shall  not 
lose  hope  for  Burma  as  long  as  she  has  such  women  as  my  cousin, 
Ma  Eleanor. 

Leader  (speaking  as  Dr.  Ma  Sein  Shin  returns  to  her  seat):  Dr. 
Ma  Ah  Ma  has  been  a  bulwark  of  strength  in  the  Ellen  Mitchell  Memorial 
Hospital  for  some  years.  Her  attitude  of  service  to  the  helpless  and 
suffering  has  shown  her  true  Christian  spirit.  We  are  privileged  to  have 
her  tell  us  her  own  story.  (Dr.  Ma  Ah  Ma  comes  forward.  Very  attractive 
and  winsome  in  personality ,  she  is  much  loved  by  the  Burmese.  They  like 
her  unusual  poise — she  is  taller  than  usual  and  carries  herself  very  erect. 
They  like  her  slow ,  deliberate  manner  of  speaking,  for  rapid  talkers  upset 
them.  Physically,  mentally,  spiritually,  Dr.  Ma  Ah  Ma  is  well  fitted  to 
bring  the  Christ  and  his  message  to  the  people  of  Burma.) 


DR.  MA  AH  MA  WITH  A  FEW  OF  HER  FAVORITE  PATIENTS 
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Dr.  Ma  Ah  Ma:  “Not  that  the  child  is  ready  hungry,”  thought  my 
grandmother  as  she  looked  at  me,  “but  I’d  like  to  give  her  everything  she 
wants.”  As  a  little  girl  I  stayed  in  Mandalay  with  my  devout  Buddhist  • 
grandmother.  Grandmother’s  thoughts  turned  to  the  past  and  she 
remembered  when  she  had  had  a  comfortable  home  of  her  own  and  not 
the  little  shack  on  borrowed  ground  we  had  to  live  in.  Then,  her  husband 
and  children  were  with  her,  but  now  she  was  left  with  only  me,  little 
Ah  Ma,  to  share  her  poverty  and  old  age. 

We  two  often  went  to  the  big  Mandalay  Bazaar,  and  I  played  near  by 
while  my  grandmother  sold  a  few  dried  fish  or  peppers  and  thus  earned 
some  pennies  to  buy  rice  for  our  supper. 

Even  in  her  poverty,  Grandmother  did  not  forget  to  go  to  the  great 
Pagoda  and  make  her  offerings  of  flowers  or  fruit.  I  often  heard  her 
repeat  again  and  again  the  words,  “Trouble,  change,  impermanence,”  as 
she  told  her  beads  and  prayed  before  the  huge,  gold-covered  image  of 
Buddha. 

As  we  wandered  in  the  court,  we  watched  the  old  people,  bent  and 
wrinkled,  rubbing  the  ugly  brass  form  of  a  large  image,  expecting  that 
contact  to  cure  them.  If  one  had  a  pain  in  one’s  knee,  one  rubbed  the 
giant  knee  and  then  one’s  own,  and  so  on  for  every  part  of  the  body. 
Some  parts  of  the  image  were  worn  quite  bright  and  shiny,  having  been 
hand-polished  by  frequent  seekers  of  healing. 

At  these  times  I  used  to  remember  my  aunt,  who  said  that  she  did 
not  believe  in  all  these  things,  and  who  wanted  me  to  go  to  a  Christian 
school  as  she  had  done.  But  this  idea  was  in  great  disfavor  with' my 
grandmother  and  not  until  after  her  death  was  I  sent  to  school. 

At  school,  I  was  told  I  was  the  bright  little  girl  who  blossomed  out 
very  quickly,  leading  my  class  in  scholarship.  I  learned  verses  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  how  to  sing  the  Christian  hymns,  too.  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Maymyo  Baptist  Church  during  a  vacation  spent  with  my  aunt,  and 
I  am  still  a  member  of  that  church. 

When  I  completed  the  seventh  grade,  I  was  ready  for  high  school, 
but  Upper  Burma  did  not  have  any.  With  the  help  of  missionaries  I  was 
sent  450  miles  away  to  Rangoon  to  attend  Kemmendine  Baptist  Girls’ 
High  School,  for  one  year.  The  following  May  (1917)  a  high  school 
department  was  started  at  my  beloved  Mandalay  Girls’  School  and  I 
returned  to  finish  high  school  there. 

A  new  “Ma  Ma”  missionary  had  come  to  the  old  school  while  I  was 
away,  and  we  became  close  friends.  One  Sunday  afternoon  I  went  to  visit 
my  new-found  friend  and  while  we  talked,  I  told  of  my  desire  to  become 
a  doctor  that  I  might  help  my  people,  especially  those  races  of  Burma 
who  have  not  had  a  chance.  “I’d  like  to  work  among  the  hill  tribes  away 
off  in  the  jungle,”  I  said.  “Then  I’d  like  to  help  you,  but  it  will  be  a  long, 
hard  road  for  us  both,  do  you  realize  that?”  asked  my  friend.  “I  do 
know,  Ma  Ma,  and  I’ll  always  do  my  part  as  well  as  I  can.”  From  that 
day  I  was  a  doctor!  The  four  long  years  at  Judson,  the  eight  longer 
years  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  were  mere  incidents,  and  to 
be  got  through  with  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  possible. 

The  day  of  my  last  university  examination  was  finally  over  and  I 
started  on  my  thrilling  adventure.  Friends  let  me  work  my  passage  to 
England  as  nursemaid  for  their  children.  I  slept  in  the  children’s  room  on 
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board  ship  and  had  many  inconveniences,  but  he  great,  shining  goal 
before  me  kept  me  from  complaint.  Nothing  was  too  humble  for  me  to 
do,  and  to  do  well.  My  passage  was  paid  across  tne  Atlantic,  but  I  did 
not  ask  to  be  excused  from  service  to  the  little  family  that  gave  me 
protection,  and  I  cared  for  the  children  just  the  same.  Arriving  in 
Ottawa,  Kan.,  after  the  longest  train  journey  1,  or  possibly  any  of  my 
race,  had  ever  taken,  I  wept  for  joy  and  shook  with  excitement  when  I 
reached  my  American  home. 

At  first,  people  stared  at  my  strange  costume  and  queer  hairdress, 
but  soon  I  had  made  many  friends  and  was  invited  into  many  American 
homes  as  an  honored  guest.  I  was  thrilled  with  everything  beautiful  and 
good  about  American  life  in  the  small,  quiet,  college  town. 

When  summer  vacation  came,  I  felt  I  must  work  to  get  money  to 
help  myself.  I  washed  dishes  and  cleaned  rooms  at  a  boarding-house.  It 
was  hard  work  and  long  hours,  but  I  did  not  mind  it,  and  I  received 
words  of  commendation  from  my  employer.  The  following  summer  I 
worked  in  a  private  home  and  cooked  and  canned  fruit.  Often  I  was 
surprised  that  all  the  Ottawa  ladies,  high  or  humble,  worked  so  hard. 
If  our  people  would  all  work  as  hard,  we  would  have  a  finer  country. 

For  two  years  I  studied  at  Ottawa  University,  taking  the  science  and 
language  courses  that  were  required  in  the  premedical  curriculum,  and 
then  came  a  four-year  medical  course  at  Kansas  University.  When  I 
went  forward  to  receive  my  diploma  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  the 
applause  from  thousands  in  the  Kansas  University  Stadium  was  deafen¬ 
ing.  I  couldn’t  understand  why. 

Because  I  was  especially  interested  in  alleviating  the  suffering  of 
my  countrywomen  in  childbirth  I  was  very  happy  to  be  called  to  do  my 
intern  work  in  the  Women’s  and  Children’s  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
My  training  had  been  thorough  and  now  I  had  the  privilege  of  using  this 
knowledge  under  the  supervision  of  fine,  experienced  women  surgeons 
and  pediatricians.  They  were  most  kind  to  me,  and  some  still  keep  in 
touch  with  me  and  express  great  interest  in  my  work.  When  the  year  of 
intern  work  was  over,  I  turned  my  face  homeward,  but  I  was  able  to 
stop  for  six  months  in  London,  England,  to  study  at  the  School  of 
Tropical  Medicines. 

After  my  return  to  Burma  I  spent  one  year  as  an  intern  in  the 
Mission  Hospital  at  Namkham  and  then  went  into  special  work  for 
women  and  children  at  Mandalay,  Rangoon,  Taunggyi  (taun-gee) ,  and 
Moulmein  (mol-mane) .  While  in  Rangoon  I  was  appointed  by  the 
municipality  and  held  a  lucrative,  permanent  position,  but  when  the  call 
came  to  go  into  mission  work  at  less  salary,  I  answered  it,  asking  only 
the  chance  to  serve  my  sisters  in  any  way  I  could. 

I  have  been  a  missionary  doctor  in  the  Ellen  Mitchell  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Moulmein  for  six  years  and  I  have  carried  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  done  hard  work,  willingly.  Last  year  I  taught  forty-seven  young 
women  in  our  Nurses’  Training  School,  in  addition  to  my  regular  hospital 
duties.  The  babies’  ward  has  been  my  greatest  joy  and  interest  aside 
from  my  garden,  that  claimed  most  of  my  very  few  free  moments. 

Everyone  had  to  evacuate  Moulmein  before  the  Japanese  occupation 
and  so  I  left  and  took  with  me  several  of  the  homeless  babies.  I  planned 
that  as  long  as  I  had  anything  to  eat,  they  would  have  something,  too. 
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After  placing  them  all  where  I 
hope  they  still  are  safe,  I  went  to 
India.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
serve  my  Master  now  at  the  Clough 
Memorial  Hospital,  Ongole,  South 
India,  but  I  constantly  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  I  can  go  back  to 
my  own  people  and  work  among 
them  again. 

Leader  (speaking  as  Dr.  Ma 
Ah  Ma  returns  to  her  seat) :  Lilian 
G.  Lutter  (loo-ter) ,  as  principal  of 
the  Morton  Lane  Girls’  School  in 
Moulmein,  has  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  many  girls  who 
have  passed  through  her  classes, 
and  the  missionaries  tell  us  that 
every  graduate  of  the  school  is 
stamped  with  the  character  and 
personality  of  Miss  Lutter.  As  we 
hear  her  speak,  we  will  realize  why 
this  is  true.  (Miss  Lutter  comes 
forward.  She  looks  very  much  like  an  Englishwoman  both  in  dress  and, 
in  features,  and  possesses  unusual  radiance  and  charm.  Of  medium 
height,  she  is  quite  slim  and  well  poised.) 

Miss  Lilian  Lutter:  I  was  born  in  Rangoon.  When  I  was  a  young 
girl,  my  father  died,  and  I  feared  that  I  might  not  be  able  to  secure 
much  education,  but  fortunately  I  v/as  able  to  obtain  scholarships  that 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  pay  for  my  training  as  long  as  I  was  in  school. 
I  took  a  combined  normal  and  two-year  college  course  at  the  University 
College  in  Rangoon,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  put  my  hair  up 
and  began  to  teach! 

First  I  had  the  senior  high  school  class  at  Morton  Lane  School  in 
Moulmein.  How  hard  my  girls  worked  for  the  six-day  government  exam¬ 
ination  !  Only  one  girl,  whose  health  was  poor,  failed  to  pass,  and,  of 
course,  I  was  very  proud.  The  next  year  I  was  asked  to  teach  two  normal 
classes,  and  the  work  of  preparing  those  girls  for  the  teachership  exam¬ 
inations,  set  by  the  government  Department  of  Education,  kept  me  very 
busy.  All  the  time,  however,  I  felt  that  I  must  improve  my  own  educa¬ 
tion,  and  so  in  what  spare  minutes  I  could  find,  early  in  the  morning  and 
late  in  the  evening,  I  studied  privately  for  my  B.A.  and  Bachelor  of  Teach¬ 
ing  degrees.  I  took  those  examinations  in  Calcutta  after  our  school  closed 
and  how’  happy  I  was  when  I  learned  that  the  degrees  had  been  granted 
me,  with  distinction !  I  am  sure  that  one  reason  for  this  achievement 
was  our  tower-room.  It  was  there  that  I  found  a  quiet  place  for  study 
and  a  source  of  strength  for  my  tasks,  for,  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the 
room  was  a  banner  of  red  cambric  with  white  letters,  which  read,  “I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me.”  It  had  been  left 
there  after  being  used  in  a  large  Burma  Convention  in  our  Morton  Lane 
buildings.  That  verse  has  been  with  me  constantly,  to  this  day. 

In  1931  I  was  honored  by  being  asked  to  become  superintendent  of 
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the  Morton  Lane  Girls’  School.  It  has  been  a  joy  to  serve  in  this  capacity 
ever  since.  The  year  1935-1936  was  a  momentous  one  in  my  life,  for  I 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  and  sent  by  the  Woman’s  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Foreign  Mission  Society  to  London,  England,  for  advanced  study. 
During  that  time  the  World  Sunday  School  Association  met  in  Oslo, 
Norway,  and  I  was  privileged  to  represent  Burma  as  a  delegate.  That 
entire  experience  enriched  my  life  greatly.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
express  adequately  my  appreciation  for  what  the  missionaries  have  done 
for  me.  Whatever  I  may  have  achieved  is  due  largely  to  their  interest  and 
encouragement. 

The  girls  who  have  graduated  from  our  school  are  scattered  all  over 
Burma  now,  and  so  the  influence  of  Morton  Lane  is  very  wide.  Last 
year  we  had  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  long  history  of  the  school, 
and  the  work  was  at  its  best,  when  war  came  to  Burma  and  forced  us  to 
close  our  doors  and  leave  Moulmein.  The  younger  students  were  dis¬ 
missed  and  sent  home.  We  took  our  senior  girls  first  to  Pyinmana 
(pin-mdna) ,  hoping  to  be  able  to  carry  on  with  classes  there,  but  it 
became  evident  that  it  w’ould  be  dangerous  to  stay  there,  and  so  we 
sent  all  the  students  to  their  homes. 

I  had  not  only  my  school  family  to  think  of,  but  my  mother,  sister, 
and  a  niece  who  were  in  Maymyo.  It  was  hard  to  persuade  Mother  that 
we  must  leave  the  country,  but  she  finally  agreed,  and  so  we  all  started 
for  India.  It  took  us  a  month  to  get  there.  What  a  trek  it  was !  First  we 
went  by  bus  and  car  to  Monywa  ( mon'-ywah ).  Next  we  took  the  Irra¬ 
waddy  Flotilla  steamer,  then  a  small  government  launch,  and  finally, 
small  Burmese  country  boats.  After  that  we  began  to  walk.  From  Tamu 
(tamoo)  to  Pallel  ( pah-lel )  we  walked,  stopping  for  the  night  at  camps, 
set  up  by  the  government,  where  we  got  food.  The  older  people,  invalids, 
and  children  were  carried.  The  climb  was  very  steep — we  rose  to  eight 
thousand  feet.  In  all  it  was  about  forty-six  miles  and  took  about  seven 
days.  I  walked  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  was  I  tired !  After  we  reached 
Pallel,  we  rode  on  two  more  buses  to  Dimur  Pur  ( dee-moor  poor )  where 
we  finally  got  a  train  for  Calcutta.  Now  we  have  found  a  place  for 
Mother  to  live  in  Dehra  Dun  (dayrah-doon) ,  and  I  hope  to  find  a  tempo¬ 
rary  teaching  position. 

The  past  weeks  seem  almost  like  a  bad  dream;  it  is  hard  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  all  these  experiences.  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  think 
or  feel  much  these  days.  The  work  of  a  lifetime  seems  to  have  broken 
down — yet  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  I  mean  to  go  back  and  start  Morton 
Lane  again  in  some  mat  huts.  I  like  to  think  of  the  words  that  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Moulmein  wrote  me  after  I  had  left.  He  said, 

"‘I  shall  never  forget  the  fine  spirit  you  and  your  school  showed . We 

shall  go  back  and  build  it  again.” 

And  so  I  am  looking  to  the  future.  God  has  led  us  in  the  past 
and  He  will  continue  to  lead  us,  and  even  now  I  dream  and  plan  for  the 
new  Morton  Lane.  We  must  live  again  and  start  again. 

Leader  (speaking  as  Miss  Lutter  returns  to  her  seat):  Labya  Lu, 
(lah-byah-loo) ,  a  leader  among  the  Kachins  of  Burma,  is  a  dynamic 
personality.  She  has  often  been  president  of  the  Bhamo  ( bdhmo )  District 
Woman’s  Society,  and  as  such,  has  carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  with  business-like  ability.  As  we  listen  to  her  tell  of  the  Kachin 
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work,  we  may  know  that  much  of  its  success  in  that  district  is  due  to 
her  energetic  efforts  and  her  consecrated  spirit.  (Labya  Lu  comes  for¬ 
ward .  She  is  slight,  about  five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  about  sixty 
years  old.  She  ivears  a  black  beret  on  her  head,  a  style  very  fashionable 
among  the  older  Kachin  women,  and  the  regular  Kachin  dress.  She 
talks  a  little  sharply,  with  great  emphasis,  and  urgency,  always,  for  she 
constantly  speaks  in  behalf  of  her  life  interests — the  Sumprabum  (soom- 
pra-boom)  mission  field,  the  advancement  of  women,  Nbapa  (un-bah-pah) , 
its  schools,  its  youth,  and  all-round  efficiency  in  carrying  forward  the 
tasks  of  the  Kingdom.) 

Labya  Lu:  I  am  a  Kachin  woman,  and  I  live  in  the  Kachin  hills  of 
Burma.  People  of  the  outside  world  do  not  often  realize  how  mountainous 
a  part  of  Burma  is,  and  how  in  this  section  villages  are  more  or  less 
isolated  from  each  other.  It  is  often  a  strenuous  journey  from  village  to 
village,  but  we  are  accustomed  to  walking  many  miles  over  mountain 
paths,  and  we  think  nothing  of  tramping  long  distances  to  attend  Chris¬ 
tian  meetings.  Every  time  I  go  from  our  village 
to  Bhamo,  where  the  missionary  lives,  I  must 
walk  sixty  miles  over  the  mountains  before  reach¬ 
ing  my  destination. 

My  father  was  the  first  Christian  convert  in 
the  Bhamo  District,  and  so  it  was  only  natural 
that  my  sister  and  I  were  sent  to  the  mission 
school.  I  did  not  become  a  Christian  immediately. 
I  remember  one  day  saying  to  the  missionary, 
“My  father  and  mother  want  me  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  I  won’t,  I  won’t!”  She  told  me  that 
I  would  never  be  forced  to  accept  Christ,  that  the 
desire  must  come  from  my  own  heart.  Within 
a  year  that  desire  did  come,  as  I  asked  questions, 
learned  to  read,  and  discovered  for  myself  the 
power  of  the  love  of  Jesus.  And  so  I  was  bap¬ 
tized. 

While  I  was  in  school,  I  met  Damau  Naw 
( dam-ow '  naw),  who  was  to  become  my  husband 
after  we  graduated.  He  was  then  a  young  pastor, 
and  together  we  opened  a  station  in  Nbapa,  in 
the  mountains.  Our  first  building  was  only  a 
small  bamboo  house,  one  end  of  which  was  our 
living  quarters  and  the  other,  the  schoolroom. 
Now  we  have  about  one  hundred  pupils  and  three 
teachers.  We  have  a  good  wooden  school  build¬ 
ing  (also  used  for  a  church  building),  a  fine 
weaving  school,  new  kinds  of  crops,  suggested 
by  the  government  and  the  mission,  good  animals, 
and  even  a  Scotch  bagpipe  band  with  drums! 
For  forty-five  years  I  have  carried  on  my  school 
work  while  my  husband  has  done  evangelistic 
work  in  the  district. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  had  to  teach  the 
people  was  cleanliness.  The  need  for  medical 
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care  was  great,  too,  and  although  I  had  learned  about  some  of  the 
simpler  remedies,  I  felt  that  this  was  entirely  inadequate,  and  so  I  sent 
several  promising  young  girls  to  Dr.  Gordon  S.  Seagrave’s  hospital  at 
Namkham  to  be  trained  as  nurses.  My  husband  and  I  built  a  medical 
dispensary  next  to  our  own  house,  and  now  a  trained  nurse  is  in  charge. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  our  weaving  school.  This  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  us,  for  with  the  money  made  from  the  sale  of  our  products,  we 
have  become  more  self-supporting  and  have  provided  education  for  many 
of  the  poorer  Kachin  boys  and  girls.  I  am  constantly  trying  to  encourage 
certain  boys  and  girls  with  ability  to  continue  their  education  so  that 
they  may  go  back  to  their  villages  and  help  their  own  people.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  able  to  save  enough  of  my  own  money  to 
help  these  young  people  to  obtain  specialized  training  so  that  they  may 
become  veterinary  surgeons,  trained  agriculturists,  nurses,  weaving 
teachers,  ministers — all  so  greatly  needed  by  the  Kachins. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  our  Kachin  women.  We  have  a  special  mis¬ 
sionary  project  which  we  support  in  Sumprabum,  in  the  far  north  of 
Burma,  and  each  year  we  collect  funds  for  the  work  there.  We  have 
also  started  a  fund  to  help  the  poor  girls  in  our  district.  This  is  in 
memory  of  our  beloved  missionary,  Mama  G.  J.  Geis,  who  did  so  much 
of  that  herself,  when  she  was  living.  Our  own  village  church  is  self- 
supporting  and  we  also  contribute  to  the  fund  for  other  pastors  whose 
villages  cannot  do  so  well.  Only  our  school  receives  some  aid  from  the 
government. 

Christian  work  among  my  people  has  grown  steadily  during  the 
sixty-five  years  since  the  first  missionaries  came.  But  there  is  still  so 
much  to  be  done.  Our  missionary  cannot  visit  us  often — one  must  travel 
by  horse  three  days  over  the  mountains  to  reach  our  village.  And  so 
we  Kachin  Christians  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  independence  and 
initiative  to  keep  our  churches  going. 

As  I  look  about  at  the  spirit-worshiping  chiefs’  wives,  who  have 
so  much  more  material  wealth  than  I,  and  who  may  even  rule  the  village 
through  their  husbands,  I  do  not  envy  them,  for  they  have  no  vision  of 
their  children  growing  up  to  help  others,  no  thought  of  using  their  posi¬ 
tion  and  power  to  benefit  those  less  fortunate,  and,  of  course,  no  sense 
of  responsibility  for  farther  fields.  We  thank  God,  however,  that  many 
people  for  miles  around  are  turning  from  their  spirit  worship  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  My  husband  and  I  are  doing  all  we  can  to  train  young  leaders 
to  follow  us  in  this  mission  of  leading  the  Kachin  people  to  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  Christ. 

Leader  (speaking  as  Labya  Lu  takes  her  seat  again):  All  these 
women  have  been  too  modest  to  tell  us  of  the  high  regard  in  which  they 
are  held  by  their  colleagues,  but  each  one  in  her  own  sphere  of  work  holds 
a  position  of  highest  esteem  and  trust.  With  such  leaders  as  these  in  the 
Burma  of  the  future,  we  have  every  reason  to  look  forward  with  optimism 
and  courage. 

Closing  prayer  for  the  Christian  church  in  Burma  and  for  the 
native  leaders  into  whose  hands  its  future  is  entrusted. 

********** 
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Typical  Woman’s  Society  Program  in  either  Down  Country 

or  Hill  Tribe  Place 

Brief  Prayer  of  blessing  on  the  meeting. 

Hymn:  ‘'What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus.” 

Bible  Reading:  All  open  Bibles  and  read  verse  by  verse  in  turn,  if  they 
can  read. 

Choir:  Sometimes  schoolgirls  are  called  on,  sometimes  teachers,  or  the 
oldest  women’s  choir,  young  wives’  choir,  etc.  Usually  a  hymn  is 
sung  in  parts. 

Offering :  For  some  home  mission  project  or  for  regular  Woman’s  Society 
work. 

Talk:  Leader  speaks,  usually  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Discussion:  Various  members  speak  and  pray.  They  sometimes  ask  ahead 
for  reports  of  advice  or  news  from  the  All-Burma  Society  (national 
organization  with  functions  similar  to  W.A.B.F.M.S.) . 

Reports:  Sick  or  sorrowing  in  the  community  are  reported  and  plans 
made  to  visit  them.  Prayers  are  offered  for  them. 

Refreshments  are  served. 

At  times  the  women  have  sewing  to  do  for  the  poor  or  sick, 
and  then  they  have  a  much  shorter  program.  Annual  topics,  often  the 
same  or  similar  to  the  ones  being  used  by  women  in  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention,  are  provided  for  Woman’s  Societies  in  Burmese,  Karen,  and, 
more  recently,  in  Kachin  languages. 

Burmese  Woman’s  Society  Meeting  in  a  Private  Home 

Room  Furnishings 

On  walls:  Stuffed  animal’s  head  with  long  horns,  class  picture 
(Sunday  school,  high  school,  any  class),  calendar  with  brightly  col¬ 
ored  advertisement  on  it,  three-foot-long  knife  (used  in  hunting), 
Karen  arm  bag,  artificial  flowers  hung  in  cane-woven  holder  or 
basket  on  wall. 

On  floor:  In  back  center  of  room  is  a  very  low  table  on  which 
is  placed  a  Bible  and  a  hymnal.  The  leader  of  the  meeting  sits  in 
back  of  this  table,  on  the  floor,  of  course,  with  her  legs  out  to  one 
side  of  her.  This  table  is  covered  with  a  garishly  embroidered  cloth. 
(Table  can  be  made  by  using  a  dress  box  and  covering  with  bright 
cloth.)  In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  another  low  table  with  only  a 
water  jar  and  cup  or  dipper  on  it.  In  another  corner  is  a  very  low 
dressing-table,  three  inches  above  the  floor,  with  a  small  mirror 
attached  to  the  back  of  it,  and  on  it  a  comb,  a  hand  mirror,  and  a 
box  of  powder.  (Stand  can  be  made  with  suitcase,  covered  with 
white  cloth  and  a  mirror  propped  against  the  back  of  it.) 

All  the  women  sit  on  the  floor  in  the  typical  half-sitting,  half-reclin¬ 
ing  position,  with  their  skirts  carefully  spread  over  their  legs  and  cover¬ 
ing  their  feet.  They  all  hold  fans.  (Make  by  cutting  out  oval  cardboard 
pieces;  cover  with  bright  pictures  from  magazines.  Then  split  a  thin 
stick  a  few  inches  up  and  insert  cardboard.  Stick  is  about  eight  inches 
long.) 

Refreshments  are  brought  in  after  the  meeting  in  three  or  four  trays 
and  set  on  the  floor.  Bright-flowered  china  teapots  and  teacups  (often 
without  saucers)  are  used.  Milk  and  sugar  have  already  been  added  to 
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the  tea  in  the  pot.  (Burmese  women  like  tea  best  when  made  with  sweet¬ 
ened,  condensed  milk,  but  you  may  not  agree  with  them.)  Plates  of 
molasses  cookies,  Burmese  cake,  peanuts,  fried  pumpkin  seeds,  and  other 
goodies  are  passed  around. 

Recipes 

Burmese  Molasses  Cookies 

Use  a  hard  molasses  cookie  recipe  (Burmese  use  a  palm  syrup  with 
very  similar  taste),  but  instead  of  butter  (Burmese  use  ghee  [hard  gee], 
which  is  a  clarified  butter)  use  coarse  shortening;  instead  of  milk  use 
water,  and  no  egg.  Use  ginger  and  spices. 


Burmese  Cake 


1  cup  of  Cream  of  Wheat  or 
Wheatena  cereals  (Burmese 
use  a  mush,  soopee) 

1  cup  water 
1  cup  milk 
14  cup  sugar 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon 


2  teaspoons  or  more  grated  coco¬ 
nut.  (If  you  can  get  fresh 
coconut,  use  the  liquid  inside 
instead  of  milk,  and  grate 
coconut  to  be  eaten  raw.  Serve 
on  trays  with  the  cake.) 


Cook  all  together  until  rather  stiff.  Add  one  teaspoon  of  almond 
flavoring.  (Burmese  use  rose  or  violet  flavoring.)  Spread  in  a  square- 
cornered  cake  tin  and  when  cold,  cut  in  oblong  slices,  three  inches  by  two 
inches  in  size.  They  should  be  stiff  enough  to  pick  up. 


Burmese  Beverage 
Instead  of  tea  on  a  hot  day — try: 

One  cup  grated  coconut,  placed  in  a  porous  cloth  bag. 

Squeeze  the  bag  in  three  cups  of  hot  water.  Add  enough  brown 
sugar  to  make  it  sweet. 


Burmese  Puffed  Rice  Cakes 

Make  like  popcorn  or  molasses  balls  (or  cakes),  but  use  puffed  rice 
instead.  Make  in  squares ,  not  round. 


Burmese  Peanut  Brittle 


Make  with  brown  sugar  or  molasses  and  peanuts, 
better ! 


* 


****** 


The  stickier,  the 


Burmese  Woman’s  Dress 

Sew  the  ends  of  two  yards  of  bright-colored  material  together  with 
the  stripes  or  design  running  around  the  skirt,  not  up  and  down.  Striped, 
figured,  or  plaid  cotton  or  silk  material.  If  the  goods  is  not  wide  enough, 
sew  a  plain  piece  around  the  top.  The  woman  puts  on  this  skirt  with  the 
fullness  gathered  in  plaits  and  tucked  in  at  the  side.  She  wears  with  it  a 
short,  white  jacket  with  straight,  narrow  sleeves.  This  jacket,  which  is 
usually  buttoned  down  the  front,  may  be  trimmed  with  narrow  lace  and  a 
bright  scarf  may  be  worn  over  the  shoulders.  The  hair  is  piled  high  on 
the  head  and  flowers  are  worn  in  it. 

Kachin  Woman’s  Dress 

The  jacket  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  Kachin  woman’s  dress, 
since  she  fastens  on  it  her  worldly  wealth  in  the  form  of  silver  buttons, 
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large  and  very  large.  They  run  from  the  size  of  a  quarter  to  that  of  a 
pancake  (generous  helping)  and  are  placed  this  way. 


The  sleeves  are  wrist  length  and  the  jacket  extends  about  two  inches 
below  the  waist.  You  can  take  big  buttons  and  glue  silver  paper  on  them. 
Then  sew  them  on  a  jacket  made  of  black  cloth,  velveteen,  preferably.  It 
does  not  fasten  in  front  usually,  but  has  a  white  blouse  of  very  plain 
design  under  it. 

The  skirt  is  one  piece  of  cloth  about  five  feet  long  and  reaching 
from  the  waist  to  about  two  inches  below  the  knee.  Its  pattern  is  about 
like  this: 


A",-*  U  pT-L 

V-1!  r7^  rr~Ll^’ 

xU  W 

bJ  kJ  Ux 

W  IK  Wz 

9p  Sj3 

Sj3  ^3  A 

If  you  sew  a  red-flowered  cretonne  with  no  white  in  it  onto  a  piece 
of  black  cloth,  you  will  get  something  similar.  The  same  material  can  be 
used  for  leggings  (Burma’s  hill  country  is  cool!)  :  tubes  of  cloth,  just 
wide  enough  to  get  over  the  feet.  The  woman  wears  several  strands  of 
lacquered  rattan  around  her  hips  as  a  kind  of  belt.  If  you  braid  rope 
to  about  a  half-inch  thickness,  tie  several  strands  together  to  form  a 
belt,  and  dip  it  in  black  paint,  you  may  get  a  similar  effect,  but  without 
the  stiffness  of  the  rattan,  of  course.  Smaller  circles  of  rattan,  black- 
lacquered,  go  around  the  shins  over  the  leggings.  The  skirt  is  fastened 
around  the  waist  by  holding  one  end  with  the  left  hand  over  the  right  hip 
at  waistline,  stretching  material  around  in  front  and  across  back  from 
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right  to  left;  right  hand  holds  the  other  end,  wrapping  the  skirt  around, 
and  when  about  a  foot  from  the  end,  pull  the  cloth  tight  to  the  left 
hip,  at  the  waistline.  Only  then  does  one  let  go  with  the  left  hand,  pick 
up  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth,  about  two  inches  wide,  and  tie  it  around  the 
waist  about  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the  skirt.  (Americans  often 
pin  it.) 

The  Kachin  girl  wears  a  black  headcloth  in  a  kind  of  turban  style. 
The  older  women,  like  Labya  Lu,  consider  the  black  beret  very  stylish, 
and  wear  one  all  the  time. 
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